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HIGHLIGHTS . _ 

^ ^Enrollment in Illinois public schools, grade s .K - 12*, is projected to 

1 

dec're^ase frorn 2, S7 3, 659 in the fall of *197 j to between 1, 889, 000 gfnd 
.1, 996, 000 in the fall of 198^. The extent of the decrease will depend upon 
future births,' A birth rate of 2, 1 children per female of childbearing age 
of 14 to 44 will produce the higher enrollment, while a lower birth rate of 
1.8 will lead to the lowe r^ enrollment. 

Regional differences in ejirollment patterns will occur due to differences 
in: (a) rates of economic growth, (b) rates of migration, "(c) the age, racial 
and socio-economic composition of the population, (cJ) values and attitudes, 
and (e) differences between actual and desired levels of living. 

Present enrollment trends indicate that with the exception of a few down- 
state counties, the six county collar around Cook County is the only area 
within Illinois where enrollments continue to increase, 

A continued decline in enrollments in Illinpis public schools will create 
a number of problems and furnish a number, of opportunities, deptmding upon 
the future level of support for education, 

i 

The initial impact of changing enrollments i^^ felt in the classroom. 
Although the teacher is' aware of changing class size, the downward trend in 
enrollment makes its greatest impression when empty classrooms appear and 
it becomes time to consider the closing of a s choor.building and /or staff 
reductions. ^ \ V * ; ' 



Faced with surplus space the district has a numbV^r of alternatives. 
.First, the facility can be transformed to provide alternative educational 
programs-'pro^rams not possible during the enrollment "crunch. " 
Secondly, the facility can be partially or wholly leased to provide housing 
for^ther community services. Lastly; the facility can be closed with 
alternativt> ases made of the site. The decision to close a school is tne most 
difficult made by the school board, due to its impact upon the parents, the 
pupils, and the staff of the school'. It is a process which requires time, 
planning a*nd commvinity involvement. 

Projections of future revenues and expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education are made in the paper. The linear least-squares 
regre.ssion model utilized assumes that the past relationship between the 
variables will continue in the future. If the statistical relationship between 
the variables is significant and logical, forecasters often utilize such models 
to predict future outcomes. The variables treated in the paper are found to 
have a statistically significant relationship.' 

' Although a substantial decrease in student numbers is expected, rising 
per pupil costs will prevent any decrealje in 1:'he.- overall expenditurevs for eleme 
tary and secondary education. Between 1963-64 and 1972-7 ^, per pupil costs 
rose from $481 to $1228. That is, within ten years the cost to educate a child 
increased neai-ly 2 1/2 times. By 1982-83 the current expenditures per child 



will be greater than $2000. If per pupil expenditures increase, as predicted, 
and K-12 enrollments decrease as projected, within five years ( i. e. , by 1979-80) 
total current expenditures will equal nearly $3.7 billion 1^ and within teh 
years (1984-85) will equal between $4. 2 and $4. 3 billion. 

Between 1963-64 and 1972-73 revenues increased from $1. 1 billion to 
$2. 9 billion- Roughly speaking, the aggregate rate of increase in revenues 
is comjjarable to that of expenditures. Local tax support has increase;J^rom 
$0. 8 billion to $1. 4 billion and from ^tate sources from $0. 2 billion (o 
$1.0 billion. Federal money provided'Illinois school districts has increaood 
eight fcime^j from nearly $20 million to"$l60 million. 



Employinf^ th(» aamo aaoumptionG ajif] model utilizod.in projoctint^ expondi- 
ture.H, revenues have been projected to increase $1 billion between 1972-7 3 and 
1979-80. Rrvenur s^are projected to increas-e to $5. 1 billion by 1985-86. 



With aggregate deficits projected between 197 3-74 and 1977-78, the projec- 
tions indicate steady surpluses in the years beyond. As was stated earlier, 
statisticians accept the forecasts of such models so long as the model is 
statistically significalnt and the functional relationship and results are logical. 



Expenditure and revenue data are rounded to the nearest tenth of 
a billion dollars. 



y 



Projectcf] surpluses of onO-half.to thrg?e -<|uartor s billion dollars by the 
mid-1980s are not logical. Bithor experfdit^rc s will increase at a more rapid 
rate or revenues at a slower rate, so as to absorb the surplus. 

The projected s\irpluses are desc-:ribel] as an educational "(\ish r«aervr:»." 
# * 
The "c ash reserve" is available due to declining enrollTnents assuming tht* 

rise in revenues and pt?r pupil expenditures continue to follow the trend of. the 

past ten years. To policy makeTsrthe educational ''cash reserve" represents: 

(a) Fuiuls which can be allocated to e?^panded educ«itional pro^ram^s through 

^reat(»r rates of incrc^ase in per pupil" expenditure than characteristic of the 

' past, and still rnaintain tax burdens and other budget allocations comparable 

to those of the past; (b) Tunds which e'an be allocates] to tax relief or other 

social pVio.jiti(Mj while continuing, at comparable past rates, to increase the 

p(»r pupil (expenditure for (education; or (c) Funds which can be allocated to 

programs, achieving some combination of (a) and (b>. 

An opportunity afforded policy makers is tax reform. Assuming Ihat the 
educational "cash reserve" is not entirely allocated to elementary and secon- 
dary education, or that it is not absorbed by some other function of government, 
by the late 1970s and early 1 980s declining enrollments will provide the state 
the opportunity to maintain the rate of increase in expenditure for education of 
the past ten years and -to have a reserve to utilize for the purpose of relief 
of the burden of local property taxes. 



Th(» path fallowed by those who will allocate state an(j local revenues will 
have an important impact upon those employed within the educational sector. 
Additional resources will be renuired by school districts if the 197^-74 teacher 
work force of approximately 110, 000 is to be maintained. Such a policy would 
require approximately $^00 to $ n5 million, (roughly SO percenl) of the educational 
"cash reserve. " 

On^the other hand, without strong? state and local support school districts 
can be expected to reduce their staff as enrollment declines.. If the present 
pupil-teacher ratio were maintained there would be a need for 11 to 20 thousanc] 
fewer teachers by the fall of 1985, the actual decline dependent upon future birth 
rates. This would reduce the teaching force to between 90 and 100 thousartd. 

Teacher training institutions ar<^ «lTeady feeling the pressure of less than 
anti ipated enrollment increases or declining enrollments due to factors not re- 
lated to the decline in live births. They will suffer new pains as the impact of 
declining live births, which began in 1959, reaches their doorstep. 

Nearly twelve thousand teache^ra arr required each yea» In order to 
meet the needs of teacher turnover. In the past, 40 percent of the teachers fill- 
ing vacated position's wer-e former teachers re-entering the job market. If 
the past turnover and teacher reentry rates continue, the number of teaching 
positions open to new teachers would range from 5, 900 to 7, 300 por year. This 

} 

* • * 
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is in sharp contrast to the 1 ^.247 graduates in 197 ^. and illustrates the 

r 

potential future problems of teacher tra-lnin^ institutions as the supply of 
new teachers adjusts to meet the projected demand. Without such adjustments 
there will continue to be an oversupply of teachers. Issues suggested by the 
' supply-demand analysis relate to (a) certification standards , (b) potential 
revisions of the retirement system to encourage early retirement, and (c) the 
future demand for teacher education programs. / 
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INTRODUCTION 



The wideflpread appearance of enipty^dosks and surplus space in Illinois 
school districts has stimulated widespread concern as to the implications of 
eiirollment shrinkage to Illinois education^ 



It was hardly noticed in the fall of 1972 when total public school enrollment 

deM:lined for the first time sin^e World War 11. In 197"^ when enrollment declined 

another 54, 000 students, bringing the t()tal two year pupil lose to 59, 000, the 

Department of Research and Statistics undertook an enrollment projection study,!./ 

When published in June of 1974, the study 8u]^pl(jniented a body of literature 

which began appearing^for the first time in thiS:^generation, literature concern(»d 

uith th(* impact of declining enrollments upon public school districts.^' 

\J Department of Research, Statistics, and^!valuation. "Illinois School 
Fall Enrollment Projections: 1974 to 1985. " Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, June 1974. • 

TJ Brunetti, Frank. "Enrollment Decline*, " C/Ouncil of Educational Facility 
Planners Journal , August 1974. f ^ 

E(3ucational Research Service, Inc. . "Enrollment Trends and Staff 
l^eductions, " ERS Research Memo, November 1974, 

Frankel, Martin M. "Enrollment and Tea<^her Projections in Public 
ScbooiOi " Sc/hool Management , 17 : June -July , 1973. 

Kenough, William F. Jr. "Early Warning Signs of an Enrollment Drop, " 
S(*hool Management , 18: August-September, ^1974. 

Kenough, William F. Jr. "How to'Voll If Your District Is on tho Brink of an 
Enrollmc'nt Declino, " The American School Board Journal, 161: February, 1974. 
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• With re.sulti^ coniparabh* to thv national projection of the United States] Office 
of F!(Jiicationi./ the Illinois proj'ectionB indicate continued enrollment decreases 
throu^hotit the reat of the 1970t3 and into the 1980@. 

In order to anticipate the options open to thosc^ who influence and who make 
policy relative to education, it is neceaf3ary to attempt to project the impact of 
declining enrollment upon a number ()f into r - related iseuea, such afl th^ impact 
upon facility ne(»(j«, the demand and supply of teachers, and the revenues and 
expenditures of school districts. 

Plannini^ is required if adjustments are to be made with a minimum of 

problems. I^norinj* the chan^'ing (enrollment situation and its potential impact 

upon edvK ation will result in crisis mana^^ement with decisions bein^^ based on 

^r<»atly inade(|viate^ information. Planning is required if adjusttn^^nts are to be 

made with a minimum of problems and hard/ihip. 2^/ 

2^/.Frankel, Martin M. and Loraine C. Simpson. "Enrollment'*! Pi^ojections 
of Educational Statistics to 1982->83 ( 1973 edition ). Office of Education, U. S. 
D(»partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, pp 5, 13-38. 

Bureau of C*(»nsuo, U.S. Department of Commerce. "Prospects for 
Ameri(*an Fertility^ " Current Po p ulation Reports : Population Characteristics . 
September 1974, 

E^/ American Association of School Administrators.'' "Declining Enrollment: 
What to Do Vf)lume II: AASA Executive Handbook Sorieo . 1974 

"Enrollment Trends and wStaff Deductions. " o£, cit. 

E(%catl()nal Facilities Laboratories. Few^r Pupila/Surplus wSpace * May 1974. 

y ., 
Nyquist, Ewald H. "D(^clininj» EnrollnrlentG and Expanding Opportunities. " 

Speech in Albany,' N. Y. r September 10, 1974 

. . '\ ■ . . 



Thf purp()}4t» of thif] pap(»r in to provol?c» discuf^Hion of tlu? 'policy altc rnativcH 
and to ^tinuilatf in-df[)th fc^icarth of tht- policy ronHocjucmc' h of d(»clininij( *»nroll- 
iTH^nts, If di.strict adniiniHtratorH are to^av(» any impart upon the f\iture direction 

of the thani^e in wtate policy which will occur due to enrollment Hhrinkaj»(», they 

' '■■'if * ' 

must betJjin now to develop policy alte rnativ(? h , analy/injjj artd di^3cuoBinf^ the 

conwequenccH (')f eac"h altt? rnativ(» . 

) 

A Hunmiary of th(» Illinoif^ enro]lm(»nt projections \b pr(»Bented in th(» firnt 
section of thc» paper. An attempt to brinjj; trends cloB(»r to district^ is made in 
the second section by examining enrollment tr(»ndf^ by county. The laat, and 
lari^cfit, section of the paper examines, from a macro point -of -view, the conoe- 
quences of the proje( ted downwarti (enrollment trend. Issue tf dif^cussed focuQ upon 
facility use,, school district rev(*nues ^/id expendit\i r e s , the demand for t(»ach(»rs 
and tht: impat t upoi) higher education. Facility usat^e, t(»achf r force and the fiscal 
.situation vf schools are inter-related and relate to future alterhatives with respect 
to ecJu( Sttion^l prot»ranis, '•i* 



\ 
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JO. . _ 
ILLINOIS KrSpftOLLMIvNT TRKNnS ^ " 

During the 27-y<'ar period followini' World War II Illinoia Public School 
(enrollment U»rad<?a Kj-I^) inrroeioed II \ percent reaching a record hi^h of 
I, ^7 *s<^)^M in the fall of 1971. However, from the re< ord hit^h enrollment in 1971 
Illinois Public School <»nrblInH»nt •decl^t^ed I. 1 perr<»nt i-n the fall pi 197?. and o 
pf»rc<*nt in th<» fall of PH ^. 

Both the marked increat^e in enrollments during* tlio decade of the 19*>0o md 



the 19(>0m and the r<»cent decline initiated in the fall o£ 1^72 are^dir^j^t^eoultn of 



<»arlier trends in the number of Illinpifr live births. Following, World War II the 
number of Ulinoitj resident live birtho cpnoiotently incroaoed and reached a record 
hi^»h of Z ^9, H71 in 19S9. Since 195.9, htWever, the number of live birtho hao 
oteadily declined to a low of 168, 992 in 197"^. Thio repreoento a 29. ^ percent 
decline in live births durin^^ the 14 year period 19^9-197'^.- 

The enrollments projected in thio study are based upon th.e assumption that 
the relatiortohips amon^ the conditions which have dotermined past enrollments 
will hold true for the future, i./ While this assumption i,3 necessary, discretion 
should be exercised in utilizin^^^ these statewide enrollment projections for the tv/o 
•following', reasons: 



)J In addition to the number bf live births, two other conditions which exert a 
Gif^nlficant influence upon Illinois public school enrollment are the public /nonpublic 
ratio and in-state or out-of-state net migration^ 



- / 
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^^(l) In a time of dynarhic change, .suclvas the present, the relationships 
among the conditions affecting enrollrnent may also change. 
(2) ^ The enrollment projections reflect statewrde, not local conditions. 

.V, To the e3^fc«nt that local ij^stifeutionarand socio-economic -conditions 

. / \ " ^ 

differ from statewide conditions, the projected stabsiwide enrollment 

trends will also* differ from the enrollment trends of anys^iven 

. school district. 

In yiew of these inherent limitations tiie proje cted enrollmeni^ should be tr^>^ted 

ais' future trends and not as exact or pre.cise nurhbers. 

Enrbllmjent projections were formulated for grades K-12 from the fall of 
' 19^4 to the fall of 1985 usingjan aggregate model, The aggregate model pro- 
jects enrollment in kindergarten and grades 1 - IZ^sepa rately, combining the two 
projections fbr^an aggregate figure.. Both projections use the cohort , survival 
ratio, or the ratio of enrollees and the number of live births for a delated time 
. p^Wiod. The cohorts for kindergarten enrollees in any given year^are the live 
births five years prior. The cohorts for enrollees in grades 1-12 for any given 
year are the sum of the number of children born 6 to 17 years prior. 



From the cohort survival ratios for a number of years, a mean survival 
ratio is determined. The m'^an ratio is then multiplied by the actual Q,r projected 
numbe^r of kindergarten and grades 1 12 .cohorts giving estimated enrollments. 



\J The projection study upon which' this gaper is based '^Illinois 
Public School Fall Enrollment Projections: 1974 to 1985" also includes projec- 
tions based on a "grade -by-grade " approach which bases projected enrollment 
of^each g^ade (X) for a given year upon tbe enrollment the previouS^'ybar in the ^ 

grade X-1. The results of the two approaches were sufficiently comparable and 
the need tp abbreviate the discussion of the projection^sufficiently important, that 
the,.j:esults of only the aggregate model are used in this paper. 

•1.3 I 
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K-12 Enroirment Projections, Fall of 1974 to^Fall of 1985 
(rounded to nearest thousand) 



Year 



• 2. 1 Birffi Katei^^ 
Projected Change from 
Enrollment 71/72 Peak 
Year*^/ 



1. 8 Birth Rate i/ . 
Projected Change From 

Enrollment 1971-72 Peak 
Yeari/ 



1 Q7/1 


7 ^ 


2, 281, 000 


- 93, 000 


1/ 






197 5- 


■76. 


2, 252, 000 


-122, 000 


1/ ' 






1976- 


-77 


2, 229, 000 


^ -145,000 


^ 1/ 






1 Q77 . 


.7 R 


2, 179,y00 


-195, 000 


1/ 






1978- 


■79 


'2,* 104, 000 


-270, 000 


1/ 










Based upon Projections of Live Births JL/ 






1979- 


80 




-301, 000 


2, 065, 000 


-309^,000 ' 


1 Qfin 


fi 1 

O 1 


^, u^i, uuu 


-343, 000 


2, 015, 000 


-^59, 000 


1981- 


•82 


7 nn 1 nnn 
uui, uuu 


-373, 000 


1,972,000 


-402,000 


1 QQ9 
1 Vo^S - 


O J 


1 Q77 nn n 

1 , y ( ( f UU U 


-397, DOO 


L, 935, 000 


-439,000 


1983- 


84 


1, 969, 000 


-405, 000, 


1, 9'12, 000 


-462, 000 


1984- 


85 


1, 971, 000 


-403,000 


1, 8*97, 000 


-477, 000 


1985- 


"86 


1, 979, 000 


-395,O$)0 • 


1,889,000 


-485, 000 




- 


%Change 


Annual Rate 


# 

% Change 


Annyial Rate 






From 71-72 


of Change (%) 


From 71-72 


of Change 


1974- 


75 


- 3.9% 


-1. 3% 


1/ 






1975- 


76 


- 5. 1 


-1.3 


1/ 




* a 


1976- 


77 


- 6. ] 


-1.0 


■ 1/ 






1977- 


78 


- 8. 2 


-2.3 






0 ' 


1978- 


79 


-11.4 


-3. 5 






0 






Ba'^ed Upon 


Projections of Live Births— ^ 




<» 


1979- 


8jCf.. 


-12. 7% 


-1.5% 


-13. 0% 


-t. 


-9% 


1980- 


81 


-14. 5 


-2. 0 


-15. 1 


-2. 


4 


1981- 


82 


-15. 7 


-1.5 


-16. 9' 


-2. 


i 


1982- 


83 


-16. 7 


' -1.2 


-18.5 


.-1. 


9 


1983- 


84 


-17. 1 


-0.4 


-19.5 


-1. 


2 


198^- 


85 


-17. 0 


0. 1 


-20. 1 


-0. 


8 


1985- 


86 


-16.6 


0.4 . 


-20*4 


-0. 


4 



1/ Children born in 1974 will not enter Kindergai'ten until 1979, therefore the 
alternative assumptions concerning live birth rates have no impact upon enrollment until 
1979. / 

. 2/ Enrollment <in the fall of 1971 equalled 2, 373,659, which was an increase of 
20, 875 over 1970 Enrollment. In 1^72 en rolliTci en t dropped 26. 138 to 2. 347, 521 and in 
the fall of 197 3 to 2, 311, 797 - a decrease of 61, 862 f rom the 1971 peak enrollment year. 
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The aggret^ate model employs two different assumptions as to birth rates, 
1. 8 and Z. 1 children per woman. A number of demographers feel thajt the 2. 1 
birth rate is the long-run birth rate, and 'it is referred to as the "replacement- 
level birth rate". The 1.8 birth rate, on the other hand, most accurately . reflects 
the trends of the past two years. « 

Table I and Figure 1 present the projected total enrollment (K-12) from the 
fall of 1974 through the fall of 1985. The highlights of these Hlinois public school 
enrollment projection resulfg are summarized below; 
« 

(1) Assuming a 2. 1 birth rate, enrollment i^ projected to decline from 
2, 321, 000 in the fall of 1973 to 1, 969, OOQ in the fall of 1983. Slight 
enrollment gains are r-egistered in the fall of 1984 (2, 000 pupils) 
and the fall of 1985 (8, 000 pupils). 

(2) . Assuming a 1. 8 birth rate, enrollment continues to decrease throughout 

the projection period reaching a low of 1,889,000 by 1985-86. This 
represents a 20.4 percent decline in enrollment firom the fall 1971 
peak year enrollment. The rate of decrease is less in the last two 
years of the projection period. 
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When the 2. 1 birth rate ass\:imption isy.employed, extejided projections into .V 



the rrdddle and latter 1980s suggest a cessa^on of the declining trendy ft^Uoy/ed \ 
by. a gy^adual increase in total enrollment. T^^ese extended projections, however, 
assum^t.that the 14 -year' declining trend in IlliJiois live births (1959-1973) will be 
rever i^eA ' during 1974 and that a sustained upward trend in Illi-nois live birtVs. will 
\begin in 1974 and continue throughout the. remai^vder of the 197ba. 'While this . 

Lssuroption isbajcdupon the strong prob^bility^that tjie number of women ot 

\ ' i> * • V • * 

cMld-bearing age will continue to in*crea^e' throughout thp 19705, counteracting.* * 

sodio-economic Conditions are also evident* The escalating inna:tionary tren^is- 

of rfccent years and the social changes in family attitudes, values, and lifestyle 

appeaiT to be exerting a. downward effect upon the annual number of liv^e birtfis. 

\* '■ - • ' 

If; therefore, the number of Illinois resident live birtRs does not increase during 

1974' and succeeding, yeara, the decline in Illinois public school total enrollment can 

be. expected to extend into the latter part of the 1980s and to exceed to 16 percent. 

.COUNTY ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

\ 

Statewid^ enrollment trends are not, necessarily, directly associated with 
those of a given locale or region. That these changes are subject to r^^ional 
variations and that these variations are subject to differences in local or regional 
circumstances can be beat portrayed by the increased awareness of changes in 
enrollment. For example, a southern Illinois newspaper headline read 
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16. 



FWre 2. Public Fall Enrollment by County, 1971 




-jl, 38f 
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Figure 3. PercAitage Chanfee in Public School Enrollment 
between the Fall of I97I K^d the Fall of 1973, by County 
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Cliance in Tots 
Tllinolc Enro] 



1/ Enrollment jin'^ Chicago Diotrlct 299 declined by 5.< 



, 18. 

"Study Predicts Shifts in Local School Population 1^ and a suburban Chicago 
report headlined "School Enrollments Fall. as Housing Costs Rise". The 
number of pupils in a school system is associated with the socio-economic 
and demographic characteristics of the population within the locale or region. 
Therefore, to the extent that local school system characteristics feflect those 
of the state, local enrollment trends will mirror those of the state. 

T - • 

Among th^i^'characterijstics >Vhich can vary between regions are: (1) rates 
of migration and the socio-economic characteristics of the Vnigrants ; (2) rates 
of economic growth; (3) differences between actual and desired level of living 
(i» e. , levol and standard of living); (4) differences in the cost of living; 
(S) differences in the age, racial and socio-economic composition of the popula- 
tion; and (6) differences in values and attitiides. Regional differences in these 
factors produce a differential impact upon birth rates, and thus upon enrollment. 
Illustrating differential demographic data is a recently released study by Planned 
Parenthood ronearchero: 

The rowearchero have found that birth rates among low-income 
Americans *ar<5^ going down faster than those in thq .population as 
a whole. There were 152.2 births per thousand low-income 
familieo each year in the early 1960o, In 1971-72 that rate dropped i 
» to 108. 5. At tho aame time the birth rate among higher-income 
families dropped. . . from 98. 1 to 71. 0.1/ 

Public enrollment in further impacted by differeptial regional changes in 

nonpublic! enrollment. For example, between the fall of 1972 and the fall of 

197 3 public enrollment in McDonntigh County increased by 5. 3 percent. 

U Phario, Julie. "Study Predicts Shifts in Loral School Population, »• 
Journal - Gazettejy November 12, 1973. 

2_/ DeMuth, Jerry. "School Enrollments Fall as Housing Costs Rise, " 
Chicago Sun - Times , p. 12, December 9, 1973. 

2/ "Fertility Rates. The New Republic, pp. 7-8, July 6-13, 1974, 
(paraphrased). 
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However, the closing of one parochial school accounted for the increase. When 
public and nonpublic enrollment are combined, total enrollment in McDonau|.jh 
County decreased by slij^htly more than ^ percent between 1972 and 1973. 



* F'it'ure I stiows public school enrollmtrnt by rooxnty in the fall of 1971. 
Fii^urt* ^ pres(»ntH the pi* r ct»ntai^t? chanLXo in public ^u-hoo'i enrollment betw(M»n^ 
th(» fall of 1071 and th(» fall of 1 97 by county. F:nrollnu>nt in 1^71 uned aji 
th«? ba^je-linc y(»ar b(»ta\i.4c Illinoin K-1.^. enrollment p(»al;ed in r)71 at nearly 

*i7 1, 000. An additional 000 .qtudentfi v/ere t»nrolled in p\ihlit" ni^hool 
prc-];inderaartt»n pro|j;rarnH; Uetwet»n 1971 anrl 197 total (enrollment dec lined 
from I, M'^.^nM to 5?.0, hll, or 1. '"^ p(>rc(»nt. 

Th(» fitatewid(» declint* in pr(» -kinder^^artt^n throui^h liith t^rad(» enroll- 

nu»nt ran be uiu»d an a Varorneter for romparin^^ (enrollment ti:<?ndH in the 
Illinois counti(»n with that (^f the ntate. 

Th(» following obne rvationr) ar(» matle (:on(:(»rnin^ <?nr()llment data by <M)unty' 

fl) Of the lOt! (•(>unti(» f;; (enrollment flt»(*r(»aii(»d by 5 percent or more 
in [greater than half f^)4) of th(» (M)untie.q. Kfirollment decr(»afled 
by l(»i)fj than 3, S pere(»nt in L^'^ c<)unti(»n ami increased in 1\ countitMJ. 
In f^iK of tl^e }.'\ countief] h«ivin^ public nchool (enrollment increafjtMi, 
the increaf3(»fl lu hool enrollment can be attributed to the clooint^ of 
nonpublic nchoolo. 

[l) In a rin^ of coiintien nur rounding C^)ok (bounty enrollment continuiGo 
to increane. 

( M In deep southern Illinois, the rate of decline in enrollment io la^^^in^.^ 
behind that in all parto of the otate cjccept the northeast with increased 
enrollment beinf* tht» caoe in a aubotantial number. 
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(4) Of the niue Standard Metropolitan vStatistical Areas (SMSAs)—' in 
Illinois, the counties in four had enrollment declines of greater 
than Z, 5 percent. Three of these SMSAs represented single 
county units. McLean County had an enrollment decrease of 
less tharu2.5 percent (2.2 percent). Within each of the remaining 
four SMSAe, in at least one county enrollment decreai3ed by more 
than 2,^ percent and in at least one county enrollment increased. 

(5) When the vSMSAs are viewed as single units, in contrast to looking 
at the enrollments of the counties within each vSMvSA, the decreases 
in enrollment between the fall of 1971 and the fall of 1973 ranged 
from 2. 1 pe>rcent in the Rockford SMvSA of Winnebago and Roone 
counties to 4.8 percent in the ^hampaign vSMvSA. The enrollment 
in all of the SMSAs declined. In the six of the nine vSMSAs the 

^ percentage decline in enrollment belwtjen 1971 and 1973 uas greater 
than the decline registered for the state as-a-whole. 

Enrollments by covinty have been projected by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Office of the Clovernor. Projecting enrollments at the county and/or school 
district level becomes more difficult, with greater likelihood of error, due to 
the poorer quality of the following data: (a) live births; (b) migration, rates; 
(c) mortality rates; and (d) current population estimates by age group. 

/ The Bureau of the Budget projections are based upon a model which utilizes 
1970 Census data and fall enrollment data to determine the proportion of school 
age cliildren enrolled in public schools. The 'school age population is then 
projected for each county for 1975 and 1977 and the above ratio is applied to 
the projected number of public school pupils. 

1^/ A vStandard Metropolitan vStatistical Area is a term defined by the U.vS. Bureau 
of the Census and represents urban centers in IlUnois. ' ^ 
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Fi^uro 4 prosonts ..UTo^^pi^)je(!ted percentage change in public school enroll- 
ment from 1971 to 197S and 1977. Tha top number represents the percehtaj^e 
^ chani'e betw(?en_^l 97 1 and 1975 and the figure below is the projected change 
between the fall of 1971 and the fall, of 1977. 

The Piureau of the? Pjudg(»t projections indicate a total Illinois public school 
enrollnumt of ^,Z8Z,(X)0 in r975 and 2, 198,000 in the fall of 1077, rcprc'senting 
decline H of >. 9 percent and 7.4 per('(mt from the 1971 pc^ak enrollment.—' 

From Figure 4, the only region of the state sustaining an enrollment increa 
will V)e th(» collar of counties surrounding Cook County. Six of th(» nine counties 
halving projected 197^ enrollm(*nt9 greater than those in th(» 1.971 base year are 
iH- the rei.»i(jn. Of th(» ten C{)unties having .projected 1977 (enrollments greater 
than those in 1 '^7 1 , six are in the c:()ok County collar (Will, Kendall, DuPage, 
Kane, Mc IIenry, anc} Boone). 

V 

The few downwtate counties where enrollments will be greater than they 
v/ere d\iring the 1971 p(?ak year ar(* anomalies. Cj(*nerally, their increas(»s ar(» 
du(» to the closing of a nonpublic school, the location of a job producing facility, 
or improved highv/ays stinlurating r(» si(h«ntial d(»veloprrient for commuters to 

o 

iirhan-<M>nl('r<'(l johti. 



\_l The Bnr«'au of the r.uduct rnodd projocts ^0, 000 inor«' pupiis in l97'5 
and I'^.OOO more pupil« i-n public r.chocilH in 1977 -than projoptod in rhis papor. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF. ^ 
DOWNWARD ENROLLMENT 

TREND ^ - 

For decades educators have been involved in what economists describe as 
a jjrowth industry. Decisions have been made at all levels ba,sed upon expecta- 
tions of an expanding demand for education, * 

Hugh sums were invested in facilities and staff in order to train more 
teachers. School cUstricts responded to enrollment pressures by expanding 
facilities, services, teaching and administrative staffs. Increasingly, legis- 
lative bodies substituted state and federal monies for local ta^ dollars. Such 
assistance was often tied to enrollment or attendance data with growing districts 
receiving more outside supports In short, educational planning at all levels has 
been directed by a "psychology of growth, " 

The mental adjustments that will be required for educational planning, at 
least over the nc;^t ten years, will not be easy.^ Education, which presently 
accounts for 8 percent of our nation's gross national product and is the principal 
source of employment for 29 percent of the U.S. population, is an important 
sector of the economy now facing, the prospect of declining demand. At the very 
least, this will necessitate a reallocation of resources within education and nriay 
well moan the withdrawal of reoourceo. The decisions to be made will be 

r 

difficult, but at the same time opportunities airise^from these challenges. 



Facilitieo 

f 

The initial impact of changing enrollments io felt in the classroom. Re- 
sponding to rising enrollments, new buildings ara conotructed and additions 
made to old ones. After a quarter of a century of rapid growth, problems have 
changed from what to do about overcrowding, double oesoions, and temjporary 
facilitie&,-^) what to do about empty claosrooms. The downward enrollment 
trepd made its greates.t impression when it arrived to the point where empty 
classrooms appeared and school buildings closed. 

Whether «a aiven area grew or declined in the sixties was usually the reoult 
of four factors: (1) a decline in fertility; (2) a reduction in the ra£e of migration 
from rural to ufban^areas; (3) a declining desire to live in the central city; and 
(4) an accentuation of the uneven distribution of p^ulation through intermetropblit 
migration, ' .a - 

The movem(*nt of people - -particularly young people --compounds the school 
facility problem. Declining enrollments may become more pronounced tha^i can 
be explained by the drop in birth; conversely, it may be slowed or even reversed 
It all depends on the oize and age of the migrating groups. 

^<^^Gr Pupils /Surplus Space staff of Educational Facilities I^aborktorieo^^ 
examined some of the harsh question-s which many school superintendents are 
going to have to face. "What do you do with empty classrooms? Should you close 



i/ pewer P\;pils Surplus Space, op. cit. , p. 19 
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off part*of a building? What ^QflTyou do with an unused school? Can you unload 
it and to whom? What are the alternatives to just abandoning an .extra 
building?"!/ ' , o ' 

It is important to recognize that shrinkage does not happen overnight; it 

L - 

creeps upx First there is one empty room*, and a use will be found for it, then • 
another, and another. 

• Whj^n^4tt'§t''fa^c^ declining enrollments the initial reaction of the school 

board and the adnainistration is to question Nv^ther the enrollment shrinlcage will 
continue. The doubts created by this relatively new experience have generally 
led to preserving the control of the facility or rooms by the district through 
alternative educational or community *uses of the facility or through the leasing 
of the facility to another incorporated political unit (e, g. municipality). 

Educationial Uses 

Deiclining enrollments offer opportunities, some of which may allOw economies 
or improvements iri the quality of operations, while others will require the^ com- 
mitment of additional resources. It should further be recognized that operations 
which continue to require the same level of physical inputs - (buildings , teachers, 
support) can provide improved services to^students, but costs will not decrease. 
Cost reduction "will require a withc^av^^al of resources. 



Fewer Pupils /Surplus Space , op. cit. , p. 28. 
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Among the economies which can occur from enrollment shrinkage are 
those allowed by the closing of outmoded, unsafe, or small schools, resulting 
in a reduction of overhead or fixed costs, staff reductions, and the potential 
improvement of the educational environment. Portable facilities, which normally 
have high per pupil fixed. costs, can be phased out. Potential savings may ac<!irue 
due to the consolidation of administrative setvi\:es, ' fea sible due to"* suj^plus ,space. 
Pressure, for double -shifts is relieve^i.- 



More space will allow for a betterment in *the environment which should 
improve the quality of the learning atmosphere and thus the education. Smaller 
class sizes fcecome feasible; more space is available for a^li^i^ry; greater 
privacy for students, teachers, counselors, and administrators is possible. . 
Conferiance rooms, not possible during the enrollment ''boom", now become 
a feasible alternative use. ' « 

If resources are available, administrative, ^P^^ professional services 
can be expanded. "Cur riculum- enrichment" becomes an 'initial consideration--art 
and music rooms can be recaptured, elementary libraries established, and new 
techniques and technologies (e. g. , mef^dia centers) can be adopted. 

A further shifting of re's our ces may allow for the development of alternative 
schools, continuing education centers, dropout prevention programs, daytime 
adult education, early childhood e*ducation programs, and programs for seniors 
citizens. , 
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Cornmunity Uses : . 

Once the district has modified its program to the extent that is feasible 
whLen 'available resources are conside red, ^additional space may be or may 
become available. The district then faces the decision of whether to continue 
its ownership of the facility by allowing^'^a substitute use or of disposing of the 
facility. ' --^ ^ 

' ■ . • ^'^.^ 

Due to uncertainty as to the future of school enrollments, sejiool boards 

and administrations may decide that rather than destroying or selling the facility 

an interim use should be Ibund, As school districts serve the same clientele 

and share the same goal of community service, the board may-decide it is^ln^the 

community's interest to allow another unit of government to use or to rent the 

facility. School districts hav^e leased their facilities to park districts, to housing 

authorities, to municipalities or counties. \ " ' JL. 

Non-profit, • non- governmental, service agencies (such as those supported by 
the United Way) often need facilities. However, due to Illinois law, school 
districts cannot directly provide such agencies space. Space can be 
provided indirectly by making it available to another incorporated political unit ^ 
(e.g., municipality) which then makes it available to the service agency. 



Closing the School ^ 

Suppose the decision to close a school cannot be avoided. Establishing 
priorities ahead'of time for the disposal of schools helps clarify the options 
and eas^s the closing process. School closings a rfe almost always viewed 
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negatively^. However, sufficient planning can help prevent last minute decisions 
that may be poorly thought out. - . . 

• The Educational Facilities Laboratories report outlines ^le following 

requirements for a facilities disposal plan: 

^ A set of agreed-on goals, with specific objectives spelled * 
out for each. 

• A factual base defining the "givens" upon which the plan c^ 
be developed. . . this base includes enrollments and their 
projections; schools, their location, capacity, and general 
adequacy; community changes effecting the locatidn of people 
and the composition of their groupings* . . Cost data on a new 
construction and/or renovation may also be required. 

• An analysis of the factual data. * 
jt * 

• A set of possible solutions: alte rnative grade organizations, 
patterns of school use, abandonment for outmoded and/or .> 
unsafe schools, needed new construction or closings (or both). 

• A choice among alternatives for a preferred course of action; 
'e a justification for the alternative selected; the "preparation 

of the time sequence for the actions to be taken; a cost 
©analysis of the* ijnpli cations of the selected plan as against 
alternative options. . ^ 

The. report further pointed out a common admonition from administrators 

who have developed plans for school closings. 

. * ^ ' . , • ' *. • ■ 

-Know your nurnbers. Not by district totals only, Vut by individual 
schools; not for only this year and the next, but for the next five 
to ten. Above all, be able to defend your projections. JL/ They add, 
^^Yet Some school districts - -and rather large ones--view the whole 
ma.tter of nuiribers quite ^casually and seenri satisfied with little more 
■'ihan a simple Kea.d count. Questions about birth rates, women of 
childbearing age, or mobility draw blanks. "2./ 

1 / Fewer Pupils/Surplus Space, op. cit. , p. 40 
2 / Ibid. 
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Due to the hea/y capital requirement of facilities and the increasing 
tax-consciousness of the community, school boards and administrators must 
be aware of the changing composition of their communities, then^nrollment 
patterns, ?Lnd the impact up^on the need for facilities. - 

Revenues and Expenditures 

The objective of this section of. the paper is to examine the potential 

budget reallocation impact of declining enrollments. Th^efore, it is assumed 

that revenue is solely a function of time, all other factors are held constant, 

and a. linear least-squares regression model is utilized to project revenue. 

Expenditures for public elementary and secondary education ,* on the other hand, 

are made a function of time and enrollment, with all other factors being held 

constant. The outcome is the estimation of a hypothetical budget surplus ot 

deficit for school districts. The amount of the "surplus" (called the educational 

. . . (gt 

cash reserve) isolates the amount of "surplus" r'evenue which would be generated 

if revenues continue to climb at past rates and expenditures increase, but at a 

lesser rate due to enrollment shrinkage. Recognizing that surpluses will not 

continue (let alone increase), over 4he long run, alternative allocations of the 

educational cash roserve are then discus sed alte rnatives which wiU bring the 

* 

budget into long-^erm balance. 

The basic model used for expenditure and revenue projections is one in 
which the revenue and per pupil expenditure is viewed as a function of time and 
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the. linear relationship between the variables is determined. The implicit 
assumption in makinj,^ projections with this technique is that the trends of the 
past will continue in the future. Although the forces which have been Responsible 
for these trends have ^hanged, the basic mornentum has been, and wiil continue 
to be, sustainedi If the hypothesized relationship has a sufficiently high statistical 
significance, economists ^.ccept such assumptions, until^the assumption is no 
longer realistic. The basic model, along with its statistical and logical assump- 
tions, are not designed to explain phenomena but are common in most for ecasts.i./ 

Although student numbprs are to decline, costs will continue to rise. The 
U. S. Office of Education, which is projecting a national enrollment decrease 
over the next decade of nearly 12 percent, estimates thett .between 1972-73 and 
1982-83 current operating expenditures for elementary and secondary education 

wdll increase by 25. pe r cent and expenditures per pupil will increase 40. 9 

, 2/' - . • ' - 

percent. — . 

Costs of elementary and secondary education have risen dramatically during, 
the last decade. Expen^tures for administration, instruction, operation. 



y Office pf'Education^ U. S. Pepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Projections of\ E durational "Statistic s to 1982-83 (K^73 Edition) . See Appendix A 
"General Meth6>dology " anjl '^Estimation Methods", pp. 113-134. 

2j Harrison! Forest W. and C. George Lind. Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 19'^2j-83 ( 1974 editiofi) , "Expenditures of Educatio^ial Institutions, " 
op, cit. I p. 94. 
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maintenance and fixed charges have more than doubled. Nearly 53 percent of 
current expenditures are to pay teachers with slightly more than 3 1/2 percent 
for paying administrators. Teacher salaries are currently increasing at an 
average of 7 percent per year, with the average salary of district superintendents 
increasing at roughly 9 percent per year. Expenditures for student and community 
services have increased by more than 80 percent, Noncurrent operating expendi- 
tures (for bonds, interest and capital outlay) have witnessed increases of less 
than 50 percent (oee Table II). 
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^- The increase in operating expense per pupil — ^ has been dramatic. Operating 
expenditures per pupil were $481 in 1963-64, risinp; to $1228 by 1972-73. Although 
the increase in cash expenditures per pupil over the ten year period were equal to 
$747, the real expenditure per pupitin^4967 dollars increaeecl $437 (from $521 to 
$958). The pressure of inflation upon rising school costs is illustrated by the 
difference between cash and real per pupil expenditures. The increase in real 
per pupil expenditures was 58. 5 percent less than the increase in cash expenditures. 

Continuation of the trends of the past ten years indicate that by 1982-83 operating 

expenditures per pupil will equal more than $2000. Between 1972-73 and 1982-83, 

^ 7 / 

current real expenditures per pupil aj-e projecterl to rise from $1228 to $2023.—' 

1/ Operating expense per pupil is defined as total of expenditures from the 
following funds: edu( ational, ()p(> ration s , building and maintenance, bond and 
interest, transportation, municipal retirehient, and rent. Subtracted from these 
expenditures are expenditures not applicable to th<; operating (expenses of the 
regular term program which includ(>; in' total transportation payments from 

other districts: (bttuition payments to other districts; (c) operations payments 
to other districts from th(> operation, building and mainenance fund; the bond and 
int<?rest fund, and the transportation fund; (d) total expenditures from the; educa- 
tional and Iho operation, building and maintenance funds for adult education; 
(e) total expenditures from th(> educational fund for th(» followint,' student and 
conmiunity services: surtimer school, economic opportunity project, and Manpower 
Development Act; (f) total (:ai)ital outlay; (g) bond principal r(;tired; and (h) transfers 
out of the (educational and the bond and interest funds. The remaining expenditures 
are then divided by tht» average daily attendance of pupils actually being taught within 
the district. 

« 

2/ Th(; increase in per pupil operating expenditures is highly linear over time. 
Using least squares rc^gression analysis, treating expenditure as the dependent 
variable and time as the indepenftent variable the correlation coefficient equaled 
0.99 where a value of 1. 00 indicates a perfect lincNir ^reationship. The least-squares 
regression ^equation is Y 363. 37 f 83. 03t where Y is expenditure per pupil (measured 
in ADA) and t is time and equals 1. . . 23 with 1 being the proxy variable for the first 
observation, 1963-64. The regression coefficient 83. 03 has A standard error of 
0.6521. It is 95 percent certain that the value of iu will lie between 92. 162'^and 
73. 894. The standard error of the estimate for the function equals 35. 0799. 



With oxpt^nditures projoctod to in(^r(»a.s(» at an avcrai^r annual rate of I^B^ per 
pupil ahi^ H\opv of th(» rc^t^rossion line), a central ouestion is v^h(»thcr revonuos 
will increase at a pare arlec uate to keep in step with expenditures. Table III pre- 

.senty jllinoiH school district revenues by source between 196^-fi4 and 1972-7 ^, 

1 

Revenues ha\rt<more than doubled over the ten year period from fiscal 1964 toi fiscal 
197^. Ferleral funds are nearly ei^ht times greater, with revenues from i^eneral 
and other state aid beint^ more than four times greater. Local tax support has 

increased by nearly 7 - percent and revenu(»s from student aid conmiunity se|rvic(»s 

I 

hy 4?. per( ent. R(»venue from remainint^ sources, primarily the sale of bonds and 
interest income, increased by hlit^htly more than H times, from $16.7 million 
to $217. 8 million, 



Tabl(> III. Publics School Revenue (in millions) 
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8 
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Source: Department of Researcl-^Statistics, and Evaluation. IllinoiH Public Schoola 
Financial Statistics . Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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As a percentage of school district revenues, tlT,e greatest change since 1963-64 
has been the change in the relationship between local taxes and general state aid. 
Local, taxes have decreased from 70 percent to 49 percent of revenues and general 
state aid has risfen from 16 percent of FY '64 revenues to 30 percent of revenues in^ 

9 

fiscal 1973. 

District revenues are raised for current operating expenses as well as meet 
long term capital investment needs. As the expenditure projections are based upon 
operating expense, non -operating revenues (i. e. , those revenues raised for the 
purchase of goods and equipment) should be removed. Between 1969-70 and 
1972-73, operating. revenues from the ^^ar^Tous funds accounted for an average of 
88. 52 percent of revenues. 

Although revenues, especially that from state and federal sources, are related 
in part to enrollment, the objective of this part of the analysis^is to determine the 
hypothetical budget balance attributable to declining enrollment. To accomplish this 

purpose, it is assumed that total operating revenues for education are solely a func- 

i 

tion of time while total operating expenditures are a function of time and enrollment. 

If the rate of increase in school district revenues were to continue at a pace 
comparable to that of the past ten years, school district operating revenues 'would 
increase by approximately $186 million per year. They would exceed $3 billion by 
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the end of this fiscal year (FY '75). By FY '81 revenues for operating purposes 
would exceed $4. 1 billion and would exceed $5 billion by FY '86. 

Comparisons of revenue and expenditure projections (Table IV) indicate that in 
the short-term (i. e. , over the next four years) operating expenditures by Illinois 
public schools will exceed operating revenues. Over the short-run, it is e^cpected 
that public elementary and secondary educator's will be able to do little to meet the 
financial problems to be encountered during a period of declining enrollments. 
There are few variables at the control of district administrators. It has already been 
seen that one of the largest factors in rising costs is inflation, over which the 
administrator has no control. The most significant cuts can come through the reduc- 
tion in staff sizeT and deci;j£asmg, operation arid maintenance costs. These options 
are discussed elsewhere in the paper. Due to tenure laws, collective bargaining 
agreements, and public standards, gCafJ reductions --if any--will be grad\ial. 



i./ Time is treated as the independent variable and total revenue as the dependent 
variable in the revertbe projection model. The least square equation is 
^"^^^874. 90 + 210. 68 1 where Y is total revenue and t is tirne and equals 1. . . 23 with 1 
being the proxy variable for the first observation, 1963-64. The correlation 
coefficient for the equation equals 0. 9718 and although indicating a high degree of 
linearity is insignificant due to the low number of degrees of freedom. The regression 
coefficient 186.28 has a standard error of 18. 08 and is sxghific^^'at the 0.01 level.*^ 
It 18 95 percent certain that the true value of beta lies between 167,. 9l and 253. 45. 
The standard error of estimate^for the function equals 164.26'. To project operating 
revenue from total revenue, the estimated values of Y are multiplied by 88. 5, where 
88. 5 is assumed to be the jyTo^rtioh of iotal revenue used '"or operating puTpooes. 

r 
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attrition accounting for a Substantial proportion of any declines!^'! In order to 
reduce maintenance and operating costs, the number of costlier, aged facilities 
v/ill have to be reduced; Community pressures againsi abandoning and not replac- 
ing neighborh6od''l'c!iool8 are substantial, therefore, making this option difficult,!.^ 

School districts heavily reliant upon the state and federal government for a 
substantial portion of their revenues will be particularly hard pressed as state 
aid and reimbursable programs are ^ften related to the number' j6f pupils served* 
Many such districts are urban centers. For example, in 1972-73 nearly 78 percent 
of the revenue for East St. Louia School District 189 came from federal and state 
sources. Enrollment declines have been most dramatic in many of these urban 
centers. „ 



■ \ ■ 



i/ "Enrollment Trends and vStaff Reduction. " o£. cit. 
Zj Fewer Pupils/Surplus Space , op . cit. 

"Declining Enrollment: What to Do. " o£. cife. 
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V/ The forecasts, preeented^ri Table TV , indicate that by thp late 1970s \ 
enrollment d(»<:line8 will have been sufltantial enough that the rat(» of increase ^ 
in total exp(»nditure8 will slacken. 



Tijable IV. Projected Current Operation Expenditures and Revenues, 
nscal 1<)74 to 1980 and FY 1985 grounded to nearest tenth of a million). 
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Yt-ar 
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3, 57 U 1 
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3,559.6 


3,757.5 
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a 



2. 1 biVth rate 1. 8 birth rato 



2. 1 birth rate !• 8 birth rate 



1979-80 


3, 679. 3 


3. 665. 1 


3, 944. b 


264. 7 


278. 9 


1980-81 


3,773. 3 


3,743, 6 


". .4,130.. 5 


357. Z , 


386. 9 


1981-82 


3, 883. 7 


3, 827. 5 


4, 3,16. 9 • 


433:.2 


^489. 4 


1982-83 


4, 001. 3 


3,916.3 


4,50 3.4 


.502. 1 


587. 1 


198 i- 84 


4, 148. 6 


4, 028. 5 


4. 689. 8 




661. 3 


1984-85 


4, 316. 5 


4, 154. 4 


4,876.3 ■ 


. ' 559.8 


721. 9 


1985-86 


4, 498. \ 


4. 293. 7 


5, 062. 7 


564.4 


769. 0 



W Estimated by multiplyinj^ projected -<^Kperfiiture per pupil (in ADA) and th(* projectt^d 
number of pu[iila usin^ the arsoumptionG of a 2. 1 and a 1. 8 birth rate. * , ' 

2^/ The balance is hypoth(»tical in th<» nenn(» that lon/j;-run nurplunen on di»ficits will not ^ 
occur. School dintri(*ts ar(» forced ' t(j balance their budn<»|. The purpose* of the display 
is to demonstpate that if r<»venuen continue to in(tr(»arj<* at rates c()mparabl<» with the past 
ancl exp<»nditures are reflated to past tr(»nds and numb<» r of'|)upils. th(» hypoth(»f'al balanc^-e 
would b^ thcr b(»nefits of <»nr6llment dec lin<*. It is to be e»^ip<Tte/j that th<» rat(^ r^/ increar/e 
in revenues will decrease or the rate of cxpetifUture willjinc reas(» abscifrlMn/:^ thf^(^ sn rplus 
over the intermediate to lon^-run. ^ ^ ^ • 
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If expenditures and revenues continue to increase in a pattern consistent 
with^he p^t by 1978-79 a slight sWplus can be expected. The surpluses fore- 
caste^^d for tfee last two school years of the 1970s, and beyond, are substantial. 
By the 1979-80 and the ^985-86 school year surpluses are projected to equal 

' \ 

$264. 7 million and $564.4 million (assuming a 2. 1 birth rate), and $278. 9 million 
and $769. 0 million, (assuming a 1. 8 birth rate). 



Obviously, surpluses of such magnitude will not occur. Either spending 
will increase at a greater rate or revenues from tax sources will be adjusted 
downward eliminating the surplus. Potential surpluses of $200 million in 1978-79 
-and $564.4 to $769*0 million in 1985-86 repre seu.j: the potential- educational ^'cash 
rese-rve" which decl^ipg enrollments will provide policymakers in the early 1980s. 

This "cash reserve" could be used to change the structure of support for 
education by greater increases in the level of state assistance to public schools. 
Property tax relief would be a reality, "^lie de sire-jiioallocate the fiscal benefits 



lire^lj^allocatc 



of enrollment decline for property tax relief may be offset by the need to allocate 
the "cash reserve" to other state priorities. 



Alternatively the educational "cash reserve" could be diminished by increases 
in educational expenditures at a rate substantially greater than over the past ten 
years* The "surplus" could be'utilized for the hiring of additional teachers, paying 
for new facilities, or for improved student and professional services.^ There is 
some evidence of initial movement in this direction through capital assistance for 
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new facilities. Also, based upon projected salaries and the projected 1985-81 
"cash r'eserve", a decision to continue to support education at the present trend ' 
would provide money to hire an additional 31, 000 teachers, providing an important 
resource required for greater individualization of learning. 

Demand for Teachers " 
With rising costs, increasing salaries, and declining enrollments, teachers 
will be facing a double cutting -edge of a falling demand for certificated teachers 
and increased pressures to reduce costs* According to U.S. Office of Education 
estimates: 

The total demand for additional te'achers over the 
1968-72 period was 1, 036,000. For the 19J3-77 

period, OE projects, the detxiand will be for 847, 000. * 
^For the 1978-82 period, demand will fall to 760, 000. • 
Total demand for all teachfers, which rose from 

1, 855, 000 in 1967 to 2, 097, 000 in 1972, will drop to 

2, 036, 000. . .1/ 

The report continues: ' . \ 

. Most of the need for new teachers will derive from 
teapher turnover. . . But 1,43, 000 teachers--or rather-- 
teaching po'sitions - -will no longer be needed because of 
declining enrollments. 2.' 

In the fall of 1973 Illinois employed 5. 2 percent of the public school class- 
room teacjiers in the nation. Assuming this ratio remains constant, by 1982 
7500 teachers will be displaced in Illinois by^eclining enrollments. 

The teacher displacement factor of declining enrollments can be^xamined 
through another approach. If the present pupil-teacher ratios are maintained, 
how many teachers will be required in the future? 



U "OE Projects Fewer Kids, Lower Enrollments. More Spending. 
Education Daily , Jtine 18, 1974. p. 4 
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In the fall of 197 3, there were 110, 402. 9 full-time equivalent classroom 
teachers in public schools in the State of Illinois. Two years earlier, the 
fall of 1971, there were 99, 295. 6 full-time equivalent classroom teacKers". — / 
For every fdll-time e^quivalent classroom teacher there were 20. 5 pupils in 
1973, down from 23. 5 in the fall of' 1971. 

* 

Table V displays the number of full-time eqW^lent teachers that will be 
required during the 1974-75 through the 1985-86 school years based upon 
projected enrollments presented in Table I and differing assumptions as to the 
pupil-teacher ratio. During the 1974-75 school year, if the number of pupils per 
teacher increases from the fall of 197 3 ratio of 20. 5 to 21 pupils per teacher, 
there will be a^need for nearly 2000 fewer teachejrs than were employed during 
the 1973-74 scho^'ol year.^ On the other hand, if the ratio declines, there will be 
a demand for additional tea^^^:her^ in 1974-7 5. 'In examining Table V, i:^ the 
number qf pupil^ pe^ full-time equivalent teacher remains at twenty-one, 13,800 
to 14, 500 fewer classroom teachers^ will be required in the fall of 1980 than'were 
employed in the fall of 197 3. By the 1985 •r86 school year, there will be a need 
for 16, 300 to 20, 500 fewer teachers, with from 90, 900 to 94, 100 teachers 
required to^maintain a pupil-teacher"ratio of 20. 5. 

Obviously, if the trend of fewer pupils per teacher continues in the future, ^ 
more t&^hers wiH be required than under the assumption of 21 pupils per teacher. 



.-1' Thjsse figures include special education teachers and pupils, and are from 
dati cQjilected on the Fall Enrollment and Housing Report, a document collected * , 
in the fall of each year from school districts and processed by the Statistics Section. 
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Table V. Number of Public School Classroom, Teachers Required, 
Given Projected Enrollments and Assuming Alternative Pupil-Staff Ratios 

(not including Special Education Staff) 







Alternative Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


1/ 
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School Year 


21 




20 
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1974-75 * 


108,500 


114, 000 


126,700 


1975-76 
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112,600 
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100, 100 - 
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1. 8 
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2. 1 
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1.8 
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2. 1 ^1.8 
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1979-80 


98, 600 


98, 200 


103, 700 


103, 300 


115, 200 


114,700 


1980-81 


96, 600 


95, 900 


101, 600 


100, 800 


1 12, 800 


^ 111,900 


1981-82 


95, 200 


93,800 


100, 100 


98,600 


111, 20c 


5 109.600 


1982-83 


94, 100 


92, 100 - 


98, 900 


96, 800 


109,801 


) 107, 500 


1983-84 


93, 700' 


91. 000 


98,500 


95,600 


109, 40( 


\ r06,200 


1984-85 


93, 800 


90, 200 


98. 600' : 

■ i 


94. 900 


109,500 105,400 


1985-86 


94, 100 


89. 900 


1 

99. 000 


94, 500 


109. 900 104, 900 



1/ The pupil-teacher ratio for the fall of 197 3 was 20. 5 . 
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Assuming a ratio of 20 pupils per teacher 114, 000 teachers would be needed 
in 1974-75. However, based upon present student enrollment forecas^s mainte- 
nance of the same ratio would require from 94, 500 to 99, 000 teachers by the 
fall of 1985. This would represent a decline of 10 to 14 percent of the number 
of full-time equivalent teachioig positions between the fall of 197 3 and the fall of 
1985. 

UJider the 2. 1 birth rate, demand for teachers is projected to begin to increase 

in both 1954^85 and '1985-86. However, should the present downward birth trends 

• ■ ff> * 

continue, as assumed by the 1.8 birth rate, teacher demand will continue down- 

wards through the 1985-86 school year, although the downward pressure will be 

less. The altered direction of demand under the 2. 1 birth rate assumption and the 

^reduced rate of decline under the assumption of 1. 8 births for every woman of 

child-bearing age, reflects an anticipated increase in the number of women in 

the 14 to 44 age group. 

If gfadual progress were made in refuting the number of pupils per teacher 
to 20 by the fall of 1977, with movement towards a rStio of 18 pupil's per teacher 

i 

by tiae fall of 1981, for the next eight years a teacher work force of approximately 
110, 000 could he maintained. ^With a birth "rate of 1.8, the pupil-teacher ratio 
would have to fall below 18 to retain the'saiirie level of work force. Es.timates 
indicate that if, in the fall of 1985 , the"^ teaching force has been maintained at 
the fall of 197 3 leve l ( 110, 400 full-time equivalents) , expenditures would be 
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between $296. 7 million to $37 3> 1 million greater than projected in an' earlier 

section of this pape r , i-^ That is, roughly 50 percent of the' educational "cash 

reserve" would be required to accomplish this purpose. A teacher force of ^ 

110, 000 would lower the pupil-teacher ratio to bjetween 17. I to 17. g^pupils per 

• . « St " 

teacher, the ultimate ratio depending upon the birth rate between L974 and 1980. 

*" ■• • « 

*■ 

This is not to imply that new teacher S will not be required under the above 
conditions. Due to teacher turnover each year, there will be a reed for 
teachers. Data on certificated staff in Illinois school districts, except 

Chicago), indicate that 11 percent of the 1972-73 certificated staff left their'^- 
employment in Illinois public schools, leaving 8848 positions vacant. Between^ 
the 1972r7 3 and the 1973-74 school year, ^n additional 710 teaching positions 
were cheated. ^The vat:ated and new positions were filled by 5770 new beginning 

teachers and 378§ teachers who re-entered the profession. 

... • - ^ • ' 

In summary, if a conscious decision is made by those who make educational 
policy feo re?duce*the pupil-teacher ratio and to allocate money to districts to 

allow'them to^cfo §o, a teaching force of nearly 110, 000 can be maintained. Assum 

>* . * ^ ■ . * 

ing a turnover rate of H percent, there would be ^ neej] Tor an additional 12,000 
teachers each yoar. If no such decision is made, school districts can be expected 



_1_/ The lower projected increase is ba^ed upon an assumed birth rate of 
2. 1 while the higher inci:ease is based upon a 1.8 birth rate between 1974 and 
i980. The lower birth rate and maintenance of the present teaching force will 
provide the lowest pupil-teacher ratio. 

2^/ If the turnover rate for all other school districts ia applied to Chicago, 
an additional 2550 positions were opened in Chicago throy^ft teacher turnover. 
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to rc-Juce their teaching staff as enrollments decline. The teaching work 
farce would be expected to decline by 1 1 to 20 thousand by the fall of 1985, with 
10 to 1.1 ^ thou sand teachers being required each year in order to provide turnover 

replacernehts. i.^ . 

? • • . ■ 

. ; ' ImfJact Upon Higher Education 

It is not the purpose of this section to mack e an in-depth exapiination of the 
reperctissionfe of declining enrollment upon institutions of higher learning, but 
merely to raise some observations. ^ ., 

Although the number o*f high school graduates is still increasing, and has 
been projected to do so until 1977, many universities have already experienced 
either declining enrollments or enrollments rising'Tess rapidly than had been 
predicted. Private universities are increasingly in a precarious position; 

Enrollment declines in higher education hav.e occurred without the impact 
of the declining number of live births which began in 1959. Once the waves of' 
that receding tide strike higher education, current problems will multiply many ^ 
fold. 

Should current patterns continue, resources committed to higher education 
during the post-Sputnfc "boom period" will be greatly under-utilized. Dormi- 
tories will be increasingly difficult to fill and could be turned into public housing. 
Shrinking class sizes, combined y^ith relatively fixed staff numbers , will greatly 
increase per pupil costs, placing upward pressure on tuition charges or increased 
state commitment, 



W These forecasts are based upon a pupil-teacher ratio of from 20 to 21 and 

a turnover rate of 11 percent. A decision to lower the retirement age for teachers 

* would increase the turnover rate and would create an additional demand for new 
teachers. 
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Another problem, which relates directly to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, will be the need to adjust teacher aupply with the demand for more new 
"teachers. As was stated earlier, maintenance of the present teaching force will 
require "some fairly deliberate decisions. If those decisions are made nearly 
12, 000* replacement teachers will be required this year. 

In 1971, in the nearly 60 Illinois colleges and universities with teacher educa- 
tion programs, 16,840 students completed Bachelor's degree preparation for 
standard teaching certificates. This declined to 1 3,247 by 1973. 

To determine the number of n6w teacher graduates required, 4f there is no 
increase in the aggregate number of teaching positions, the number of new teachers 
required to meet the demands of turnover is determined by multiplying the projected 
number of teachers required at a specified student-teacher ratib by the turnover rate. 
The nximber of positions created by turnover that will be filled by teachers who 
are re-entering the profession is then determined. The remainder of the positions 



" As was stated earlier, c^ipending upon whether a conscious decision is made 
to provide the financial resources to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio and depending 
upon future birth rate, by the fall of 1985 the number of teachers required could 
be as low as 89, 900 and as high as 109, 900 (Table V). Assuming a turnover rate 
of 11 percent and that 40 percent of the vacated positions are 'filled by re-entering 
teachers, the number of positions open to recent college graduates would range 



represent those turnover positions open to new graduates. 
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from 5900 to 7 300. When one considers that there were 13,247 gradttates in 1973, 

.it is easy to visualize the adjustment problems as universities adjust the supply 

ft • 

of new teachers to the projected demand. If no such adjustments occur there will 
continue to be an over supply of teachers. 

The pessimistic job outlook with respect to teaching will act as the strongest 
short-riin depressant upon future teacher supply. In the longer run, declining 
college enrollments will act as the principal depressant. 

Issues which arise from the above analysis include: 

a) Is direct action needed to checlc the supply of new teachers? 
Practices which could be followed would be to freeze the number 
of certificates which can be issued or renewed, or apply higher 
standards for the issuance or renewal of certificates. 

b) Should attempts be made to make room for new teachers, either 
through revising the retirement system so as to encourage early 
retirement and/or use of some uniform competency-based evaluation. 

c) Are state approved teacher education programs in 61 colleges and 
universities required in order to meet the demand for teachers up 
to mid-'1980e? Unless there are deliberate efforts to induce early 
retirement or to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio, there will be a need 
for less than 8000 new teachers in any given year oveV the next 
twelve years. , 
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